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HINDUISM'S POINTS OF CONTACT WITH 
CHRISTIANITY. 



By Merwin-Marie Snell. 



III. THE CREATION. 

Hindus not all pantheists ; oldest sects believed in creation; the S&nkhys 
a dualistic atheism ; the true Yoga or dualistic theism ; most schools based on 
Veddnts ; forms of dualistic monism ; purified monism ; modified monism ; 
'Saiva philosophies dualistic ; Mimdnsds alone orthodox; doctrine of the 
Upanishads ; the absolute monism of 'Sankara ; the recognitive system a sub- 
jective idealism ; ' Sankara' s school not idealistic ; its resemblance to Thomism ; 
dynamism supported by science — accepted by Catholic, Protestant and Liberal — 
explains Mdyd; Prakriti; 'Sakti; the 'Sdkta schools ; the modern Yogis ; 
Day and Night of Brahma ; Spencer's similar conception ; Christian theology 
not hostile to it; Orthodox Veddnta develops doctrine of creation; eternity of 
universe not a fundamental problem ; recapitulation. 

Almost all well-informed Occidental students suppose 
that the Hindus are pantheists, and that they believe in the 
eternity of the universe. This is true in a certain sense, and in 
various degrees, of some of the schools of Hindu thought, but by 
no means of all. Only the advaita schools can possibly be called 
pantheistic, and the followers of the Kaivaly^dvaita repudiate 
with apparent justice that charge, although they are the very 
ones whom the Western thinkers generally have in view in mak- 
ing it. Their school, the one founded by 'Sankar^'carya, is that 
which we are in the habit of considering the orthodox Vedinta, 
and it is much the most numerous branch of the advaita family. 
Its conception is a unique one which, according to the habit of 
mind of the individual adherent, veers between a pure subjective 
idealism and the mystico-scholastic view of absolute and rela- 
tive existence. The philosophical schools which Hindus are in 
the habit of considering the oldest, the Ny^ya and the Vai'ses- 
hika, believe in the real existence of the outer universe and its 
creation by a personal God exterior to it. This continues to be 
the view of the Nyayikas of Bengal, and also that of the Lin- 
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gaites, and some other 'Saiva dualists of mediaeval and modern 
times, and a considerable portion of the unsectarian Hindus. 

The doctrine of creation out of nothing does not seem to 
have been explicitly formulated. It is commonly stated that 
Vai'seshikas believe the world to have been constructed out of 
eternally existing atoms, and that all schools of Hindu philoso- 
phy hold to the maxim Ex nihilo nihil fit. But there are native 
scholars who contrast the creation-theory of the Nyiya and 
Vai'seshika with the evolution theory of the Sankhya and Ved- 
&nta ; and there is strong reason to believe that the former tend 
to assume a direct creation without preexisting material. At 
any rate it is certain that they have always considered that the 
universe as we know it, in its organized and functionating state, 
owes its origin to Deity ; God, they say, " sets in motion all 
other causes and is set in motion by none." Their apologists, 
indeed, were from the beginning in the habit of proving the 
divine existence by the design-argument and other methods 
familiar to Christian philosophers. There have doubtless been 
among them, as among the Vedantins, various minor schools 
which have given different interpretations to the fundamental 
postulates of their system. 

For this theory of the making of the world by a God outside 
of it, the Sankhya philosophy substituted that of a spontaneous 
evolution of nature [prakriti) in the presence of a host of impas- 
sive, eternal spirits (jiurushas) and for their ultimate benefit. It 
lays stress upon the principle that " nothing can come from 
nothing " in the vindication of its position against that of the 
Ny^yikas (which is a strong confirmation of the view that the 
latter did teach creation out of nothing), and postulates the eter- 
nity of the universe in both its elements. 

The Jainas, also, — who, if they had originated fifteen hundred 
years later than they seem to have done, would have been 
classed as a sect of Hinduism instead of as a separate religion — 
believed in the real and eternal existence of the material uni- 
verse. 

Out of the sankhya philosophy grew a dualistic theism 
which explicitly asserts the eternity of the soul and of the uni- 
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verse while recognizing a Supreme Being who rules over it. 
This is represented by the Yoga school of Patanjali, the 'Saiva 
proper or orthodox Mahe'svara, and the old Pa'supata of Naku- 
lisa. 

But all of these schools have acted upon and been in turn 
affected by the Brahma MimansS. or Ved^nta. Upon this the 
greater part of the developed philosophical systems of the present 
day claim to base themselves. All the schools founded upon the 
Vedinta sutras claim to be monistic {advaitd) at bottom, how- 
ever dualistic the system which they have actually developed. 

Hence, we have the anomaly of a dualistic monism {dvait- 
ddvaitd) , which was taught by Puma Prajiia or Madhva, and is 
accepted by the sect which bears his name. The authorship of 
this philosophy has been attributed to Nimbiditya, and it is 
said to be professed by his followers, as well as by the 'Caitan- 
yas of Bengal. 

The Madhva view seems to be that God and the soul are dis- 
tinct and eternal, but that the latter exists only in germ within 
the divine essence during the Nights of Brahma, those periodic 
intervals of the disappearance of the universe in which almost all 
Hindus believe. As the M^dhvas are distinguished from the 
R£im£lnujas by the recognition of only two, instead of three, endur- 
ing principles, although some of the best authorities, such as 
the Sarva Dar'sana Sangraha, attribute to them the assertion 
that the material universe is likewise real, it would appear that 
they consider the latter to be only temporarily projected by 
Deity during the periods of its manifestation, and yet that while 
it does exist, it is distinct from him. 

If the Nimbidityas and 'Caitanyas really do belong to the 
Dvaitadvaita school, instead of to the Vi'sisht^dvaita, they must 
occupy an intermediate position, asserting with the former the 
non-identity of the soul, and perhaps of the universe, with God, 
during the period of cosmic existence, but alleging that they are 
both merged in him at last. There is evidently some difference 
of opinion, at least among the 'Caitanyas, as Wilson remarks 
that some of the latter admit a final sayujya or absorption of the 
soul into God, while others deny it. 
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In the Vi'suddhidvaita school (purified monism) of Vallabha- 
'carya we have a system not very dissimilar from the modified 
Dvaitadvaita that we have attributed to the 'Caitanyas and Nim- 
badityas, but more pantheistic in its character. According to it 
the universe is produced by a manifestation, in different degrees, 
of the being (^saf), knowledge (ViV), and bliss {^ananda) of God 
In inanimate matter there is amanifestation or evolution of being, 
but a withdrawal or involution of knowledge and bliss ; in sen- 
tient existence there is a partial evolution of the latter, and in the 
higher animals and especially in man a much fuller evolution of 
both knowledge and bliss. This becomes more and more complete 
as we ascend the hierarchies of the angels (gods), but only in 
Vishnu himself, their source and the Supreme and only Deity, 
do the three attributes reach the fulness of their proper infini- 
tude. 

The Vi'sishtadvaita system (modified monism) would appear 
to be the most distinctly pantheistic in theory of any of the 
Hindu systems, since it asserts more categorically than any other 
that everything which exists is a part of God. But such is its 
peculiar doctrine that in practice the system becomes dualistic. 
Its pantheism is, in fact, neutralized by its recognition of a per- 
sonal God distinct from the universe and the soul. God exists 
to all eternity, according to it, in three forms, as I'svara (the 
Lord), the soul, and the universe. 

This was the doctrine of RS.m&nuja, and it is accepted, not 
only by the sect that bears his name (the 'Sri Vaishnava), but 
also by the R^m^nandas and most of the minor Vaishnava sects. 
A comparison has been made between the vi'sishtadvaita and 
dvaitadvaita Vaishnavas on the one hand, and the two great his- 
toric 'Saiva schools, the Pa'supata and orthodox Mahe'svara, — 
which we have already mentioned among the openly dualistic 
schools — on the other. Barth suggests that the Pa'supatas are 
really vi'sishtJldvaitins and the orthodox Mahe'svaras dvaitadvai- 
tins. But there is no evidence that either of these 'Saiva schools 
ever pretended to be advaitin, and their real position is probably 
that to which we have assigned them. They represent a fusion 
of Ny^yika theism with the S^nkhya evolutionism, and at the same 
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time form the connecting link between the acknowledged dualism 
of the Nyiyikas and Sslnkhyikas and the hardly less dualistic 
systems which purport to be Vedantin. 

While all the old systems are still studied, and have a certain 
academic following in something like their original form, it is un- 
questionably true that they all tend to become veddnHsed. While 
the Nyslya and the Sdnkhya, with their supplementary systems, 
were largely the products of independent speculation and scien- 
tific research, the Mimansis, and they alone, profess to base 
themselves upon the Vedas ; and the well-nigh universal authority 
which these books enjoy, even among those sects of Hinduism 
that make little or no practical use of them, has naturally told 
powerfully in favor of the philosophy which they sanction. The 
Mim^nsEls are, in fact, the only orthodox philosophies, as they 
alone are based upon revelation ('Sruti); the two Ny^yas and 
the two Sinkhyas had to purchase recognition as "orthodox" by 
an admission of the authority of the Vedas — that is, for all prac- 
tical purposes, the Upanishads, which unquestionably teach, when 
taken as a whole, a form of the Vedinta. 

The general doctrine of the Upanishads is perhaps best repre- 
sented by the system taught by the Pjln'caratras, a sect men- 
tioned in the Mahabh&rata, who, with the Bhagavatas, sometimes 
identified with them, were the forerunners of the modern Vaish- 
navas. The world was still considered real, and both it and the 
soul were viewed as temporarily distinct from God during the 
period of manifestation, although having sprung from him and 
destined to be ultimately reabsorbed in him again. Even the 
Ved&nta sutras will bear an interpretation akin to this, and 
RAminuja has good claims to be considered a better expositor of 
them than 'Sankara. 

But 'Sankara, who was the chief instrument of the final 
triumph of Hinduism over Buddhism in India, has exercised a 
dominating influence on Hindu thought, so that almost every 
rival system has in course of time become more or less indebted 
to his, and his is properly considered the orthodox philosophy, par 
excellence. The characteristic features of his philosophy are the 
identification of the inner self with Brahman, the one only exist- 
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ing being, impersonal, and devoid of all attributes or qualities ; 
and the assertion that all the universe, including the gods and 
the human body and all human faculties and powers, are the 
product of M^yi. 

This much is commonly recognised and understood ; but the 
word M^y^ is translated "illusion," and it is usually supposed that 
the Vedantin doctrine is idealistic, and that in its view the uni- 
verse has no objective existence. This was certainly the case 
with the Pratyabhijna (recognitive)' school described in the 
Sarva Dar'sana Sangraha, but it would be hardly just to attribute 
it to the Kaivalyadvaita (i. e., absolute monism — as 'Sankara's 
philosophy is sometimes designated to distinguish it from the 
Vaishnava advaita schools) as a whole. In fact, many able and 
scholarly Advaitins of 'Sankara's school assert that if Maya be 
translated "illusion" the latter word must be taken in a sense 
different from that in which it is ordinarily understood. They 
say, that the universe can neither be asserted to be existent nor 
non-existent. Not existent, for it has no independent entity, and 
is simply a temporary manifestation of the Self-existent ; nor is 
it non-existent, for it is not a mere figment of fancy, but is really 
objective to us. When we look at any object, say a table, we 
instinctively attribute to it absolute existence ; that is to say, 
existence of such a kind that if we could imagine everything 
else destroyed it would still remain. Further contemplation, 
however, shows that there is but one absolute Being, of which 
the universe is no more than a shadow ; this it is which is alone 
real, Atman, Brahman, the Eternal One. 

This view is not dissimilar, at bottom, from that of the Tho- 
mists, and of certain more modern types of European thought. 
Aquinas taught that God alone has being in the full and abso- 
lute sense of the word. His existence is necessary and indepen- 
dent ; that of creatures is contingent and wholly dependent upon 
him. The withdrawal of the divine energy from any being for 
one instant would reduce it to its original nothingness. 

' By a mistake I named this in my first article (see March number) among the 
dualistic schools, although it is in fact the most monistic of all. It should perhaps 
stand in a separate category, in which the Yoga'cSra Buddhism would fall if it came 
within the scope of our discussion. 
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Modern science has furnished the materials for an elucidation 
and development of the scholastic cosmogony, in the dynamic 
theory of the universe. This argues that, since every perceptible 
phenomenon, including matter itself, is reducible to terms of 
force, the universe is, in fact, nothing more nor less than a vast 
plexus of forces. Without mentioning any of the eminent physi- 
cists who hold this view, it may be remarked that the great Jesuit 
mathematician and philosopher, Beyma, — one of the most power- 
ful minds of the nineteenth century, though silenced and buried 
in obscurity by his superiors in the interests of a sterile scholas- 
ticism, to the everlasting disgrace of his society, — built his 
world-system wholly upon this hypothesis. Some of the most 
advanced thinkers of the day, including Le Conte and Martineau, 
— note that the names mentioned represent the three extreme 
angles of Christian thought, Catholicism, Protestantism (in its 
Presbyterian form), and Liberalism — have accepted dynamism 
in the form of a teleo-dynamic theory which considers the forces 
of nature, including those that constitute matter and spirit, as 
direct and continuous effluxes of the divine Will, so that they 
may be properly considered, from one point of view, " the will 
of God in action." 

Now this is exactly the same as to say that the universe is a pro- 
duct of Miya. That term is used by most of the existing schools 
of Hinduism to signify the creative or directive energy of God. 
This is in accordance with the etymology of the word, which is, 
moreover, constantly used in the oldest Vedic literature in the 
sense of making, forming, or producing. In 'Sankara's Vedanta 
all creatures considered in their inmost selves are Mayi; con- 
sidered as perceptible objects they are the product of Miyi. 
Maya is constantly used among Hindus of various schools as a 
synonym for Praknti on the one hand, and for 'Sakti on the 
other. Praknti may be roughly defined as Nature considered in 
itself ; M^yd, as Nature considered in its relation to God ; and 
'Sakti, as God considered in relation to Nature. 

In most of the Hindu sects, both Vaishnava and 'Saiva, there 
is associated with the masculine deity a feminine counterpart, 
spoken of in the popular language as his wife. But the wife or 
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'Sakti of God is usually explained to be his personified desire 
(I c' chdrilpd) or active will ; in the dualistic sense she is the will 
which shapes and directs the world ; but in the Vedinta of 
'Sankara she is the energy which constitutes the perceptible 
universe. 

The Kaivalyadvaita-vadins evidently differ considerably 
among themselves in their way of looking at Maya. The Kabir 
Panthis, and their allied sects, who pretend to belong to this 
school (but who appear to be practically more in touch with the 
Vaishnava advaitins from among whom they sprang) , despise 
Miya, whom they strongly personify under the name of Adi 
Bhavclni Praknti, as a spirit of delusion and the authoress of all ill. 
On the other hand, the sannyisis of 'Sankara, and a majority of 
his followers, pay her the profoundest veneration as the great 
mother, the source of all existence, as do many of the Vi'sishtad- 
vaitins. 

The 'Saktas, a numerous class of sectaries, all of whom are com- 
monly reckoned among the Kaivaly^dvaitins, make the 'S^ktis, or 
various manifestations of personified energy, the chief objects 
of their veneration. They venerate a vast hierarchy, the lower 
members of which are included in the higher, and which is 
crowned by Mahadevi or Mahslmiyi, who embraces or produces 
everything that exists. Some of the 'Siktas go further still, and 
identify her with Brahman, which introduces a pantheism much 
more explicit than that attributed to the normal Kaivaly&dvaita. 

The members of the Yoga Order, who, as a class, follow no 
longer the Yoga of Patanjali, but the eclectic system embodied 
in the Svetasvatara Upanishad and the Bhagavad Gita, which is 
Kaivalysldvaitin, preserve enough of the spirit of Patanjali's sys- 
tem to practically take for granted the existence of the world, 
and to oppose the illusion of its permanence rather than that of 
its reality ; though they do not appear to venerate, as the sann- 
yclsis and the 'Saktas do, the personified Miyjl as the efficient 
and material cause of the world. 

A peculiar feature of the Hindu cosmogony, which has been 
several times incidentally referred to in the present article, is the 
notion of an alternating series of manifestations and retractions, 
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or creations and destructions, of the universe, or periods of exis- 
tence and non-existence of it. By the power of Mjly^, in con- 
junction with Deity, the universe comes into being and lasts 
throughout the '* Day of Brahma ; " finally it disappears again, 
and the ineffable Being broods alone in the abyss, with Miyi, 
his prolific Will, asleep in his bosom, — and this is the "Night of 
Brahma." 

This is akin to Herbert Spencer's conception of the vast secu- 
lar succession of evolutions and dissolutions, and suggests the 
theological speculations which have from time to time arisen in 
Christendom as to whether other universes may have existed and 
have been destroyed before ours came into being. 

Christian theology, preeminently pragmatic as it is, has been 
shy of speculations reaching into remote distances of time and 
space, and has as a rule concerned itself only with our own uni- 
verse, without either affirming or denying the possibility or proba- 
bility of preceding or succeeding ones. There appears to be 
nothing contrary to any form of the Christian religion in the 
supposition that innumerable universes have existed and been 
destroyed before ours came into being, or will exist after ours 
has come to an end. 

As to the Vedintin conception of Mjlyi, I think enough has 
been said to show that it is in some cases, at least, only another 
way of putting the eminently Christian doctrine that God is the 
one absolute Being ; that all things else are entirely dependent 
upon him, caused and maintained by his will alone, and utterly 
illusive in so far as they appear to us to be permanent, necessary, 
and self-dependent realities. 

The orthodox Vedslnta completes the circle of Hindu thought 
by practically reviving the Ny^ya pre-supposition of creation out 
of nothing, and elaborating it in a wonderfully subtle way. The 
hypothesis of the production of the universe by the direct will 
of God, without any materials out of which to construct it, is, in 
fact, the doctrine of creation out of nothing in its only conceiva- 
ble philosophic garb. It is by no means pantheistic in its typical 
Vedantin form, for Maysl and all its products are there sharply 
distinguished from Brahman. Even those Vedjlntins who pay 
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divine honors to Mahamay4 do not, with the exception of the 
out-and-out 'Siktas, extend her divinity to all her works ; and 
even where this is done, it can be understood in the same sense 
in which Christians speak of the universe as the garment, the 
symbol, the manifestation, or the revelation of God, and there- 
fore divine by reflection of his divinity. 

It cannot be said that the 'Sankara Vedantins affirm in any 
sense the eternity of the universe. An eternal series of universes, 
one after the other created and annihilated, is by no means equiva- 
lent to one eternal universe. As above observed, Christianity in 
its most orthodox forms does not deny the creation and destruc- 
tion of other universes, contenting itself with afifirmations regard- 
ing that one in which we live. No orthodox Christian could 
possibly deny the eternity of the universe more clearly and 
strenuously than the 'Sankara and his followers do. In this they 
stand nearer the traditional Christian position than any of the 
other Vedinta schools or even the non-Vedintin dualists ; for 
those of the latter who seem to assume the creation out of noth- 
ing have not been in the habit of asserting it so explicitly. The 
chief difference between 'Sankara's doctrine and that of Chris- 
tian theologians is that the former is more philosophically elabor- 
ated while the latter is simply a settled dictum based on purely 
exegetical and traditional grounds. Here we see a fresh instance 
of the contrast between the philosophical preoccupation of ortho- 
dox Hinduism (the Non-sectarian Vedanta) and the wholly relig- 
ious and practical spirit of Christianity. 

I would, however, venture to suggest that the question of the 
eternity of the universe is not a fundamental one, all the 
demands of religion being fully met by a recognition of its con- 
stant and entire dependence upon the creative power of God. 
And when it is asserted that God is above time, that past and 
present and future are all one to Him, and that time itself is in fact 
a part of creation, it must be remembered that in that case there 
was no time when the universe did not exist, and thus the prob- 
lem of its eternity is reduced almost to a matter of empty verbi- 
age ; all the more if it be asserted with St. Thomas Aquinas that 
the creative act of God is eternal. This is an aside, but the point 
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is worthy of note, since if the considerations just given are 
really just, one of the great issues between Christian Orthodoxy 
on the one side and many forms of liberalism and paganism on the 
other is thereby obliterated. 

To sum up the results of our examination of the Hindu cos- 
mogonies, it appears that the ancient Ny^ya and Vai'seshika 
schools and their modern representatives assume, perhaps without 
directly asserting, a creation out of nothing ; that the 'Sankara 
and Yoga, which denied it, have been largely absorbed into 
Vedantin schools ; that the 'Saiva and other non-Vedantin dual- 
ists who assert the eternity of the universe, nevertheless, with 
the exception of the few remaining Sankhya and 'Sunya atheists 
(and also of the Jainas, who, however, are not counted as 
Hindus), recognise its absolute dependence upon God and his 
sovereignty over it ; that the various Vaishnava schools that 
hold modified forms of the Vedanta (Vi'sishtadvaita, 'Suddhftd- 
v^ita and Dvait^dvaita), even when they assert the universe to 
be formed out of the divine essence, or to constitute part of it, 
still distinguish sharply between the soul and the universe on the 
hand and the Divine Personality on the other ; and, finally, that 
the Kaivaly^dvaitins (orthodox Vedintins) themselves usually 
teach creation out of nothing — i. e., without pre-existing material, 
and not out of the Divine essence — in the most explicit manner. 



